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NOTES AND FRAGMENTS 

The Places of Burial of Three Prominent Texans. — In a letter 
of November 23, 1918, Hon. B. L. Henry, of Waco, submitted 
to Dr. B. E. Vinson, President of the University of Texas, some 
interesting data concerning the life and burial place of Eichard 
Ellis and Governor Runnels. He says : 

Richard Ellis 

"For several years I sought to find the burial place of Eichard 
Ellis, president of the Texas Constitutional Convention at old 
Washington in 1836, where our Declaration of Texas Independ- 
ence was promulgated and our first Constitution was formed. I 
had been informed that he was buried either at old Eondeaux, 
Arkansas, near Texarkana, or at Clarksville, or old Boston, Texas. 
I made diligent search in the cemeteries in each of these places 
but failed to find his burial place, but did locate it near New 
Boston, Texas. 

"On March 31, 1916, I visited his grave and wrote down the 
following memorandum: 

" 'Today I stood at the grave of Eichard Ellis. He rests on an 
elevation about five miles north of New Boston, Texas, in the 
family burying ground on the old Ellis estate, established by him. 
Five miles further northward the Eed Eiver, with majestic sweep, 
courses to the Mississippi and on to the sea. At his tomb huge 
red oaks and white oaks and giant hickories with ample branches 
stand guard over his mortal remains. At his head rises a wild 
plum tree with its early leaves quivering in the breezes of spring- 
time and its fragrant blossoms exhale their perfume in this quiet 
and historic forest.' 

"On the yet strong marble headstone, toppled to earth, beneath 
the image of the Lone Star is the simple inscription: 

In Memory of Eichard Ellis. 

Born February 14, 1781. 

Died December 20, 1846. 

He was President of the Convention that formed the Constitution 

of the Eepublic of Texas. 

"This remarkable man was born in Virginia in 1781 and was 
there liberally educated. In 1813 he removed to Franklin County, 
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Alabama, and there began the practice of law. As a delegate to 
the first constitutional convention of that State he aided in fram- 
ing the Constitution of 1819. In 1820 he was elected judge of 
the Fourth Alabama Circuit, and remained in that office until 
1823, when he came to the Eed Eiver section (now Bowie County) 
of Texas, and engaged in cotton planting on a large scale. It 
was amid the ruins of this old cotton plantation that I visited 
his grave. 

"Richard Ellis presided over the convention at old "Washington, 
near Hidalgo Falls on the Brazos Biver, and on the second day 
of March, 1836, the immortal Declaration of Texas Independence 
was proclaimed to the world. This convention was composed of 
many great men. The constitution of the Bepublic of Texas was 
promulgated on March 17, 1836. It bristles with individualism 
and is a model of patriotic conception. 

"After Texas achieved her independence at San Jacinto, Richard 
Ellis, in the first Congress under the constitution, was president 
pro tern, of the senate until Mirabeau B. Lamar was inaugurated 
as vice president. He ranked with such other men as Sam Hous- 
ton, J. Pinckney Henderson, Thomas J. Rusk, Patrick and Wil- 
liam H. Jack, Stephen F. Austin, David G-. Burnet, George C. 
Childress, B. M. "Williamson and many more of that type. For 
seventy years his last resting place has been in Bowie County. 
It is unknown to our people and is not chronicled in any his- 
tory within my knowledge. 

"Let Texas take appropriate action to honor his memory and 
permanently mark his sepulcher as president of that fateful and 
historic convention proclaiming Texas' independence. A patri- 
otic spirit should be aroused to accord proper recognition to this 
illustrious man who headed and adorned that assembly at the 
birth of a great republic, and bring to the notice of the world 
the hallowed spot honored by his last sleep." 

Hardin R. Runnels 

"Ten miles across the country to the southeast of Richard Ellis' 
tomb, on a hill in the Bunnels homestead, overlooking the thriv- 
ing town of New Boston below, is buried Hardin R. Runnels. 
He was the first candidate to receive the nomination for gov- 
ernor from a Democratic state convention in Texas, and also 
bears the proud distinction of defeating Sam Houston. On his 
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tomb are inscribed these words What greater tribute can be 

paid a man? 

Sacred 

To the memory of 

Governor Hardin E. Eunnels 

Born August 30, 1820 

Died December 25, 1873 

A native of Mississippi, he removed to Texas in 1842 

By his public spirit and stem integrity 

He won the confidence of the people 

Who elected him to the highest positions 

Legislative and Executive 

That they had to bestow 

Filling all these with honor to himself 

And benefit to the Commonwealth 

No finger can point to a shadow of corruption 

Upon his extended public record" 

Mr. Ben C. Stuart contributed the following information con- 
cerning the death and burial place of George C. Childress to the 
Galveston News of August 11, 1918: 

George C. Childress 

Here is a strange, true tale of the unknown grave of one of 
the most brilliant men of the Texas revolution, George C. Chil- 
dress, generally credited with the authorship of the Declaration 
of Independence. His full name was George Campbell Childress, 
and he was born at Nashville, Tennessee, January 4, 1804. He 
was a lawyer by profession, and came to Texas in 1832, locating 
at the settlement of Nashville, on the Brazos Eiver, in Eobert- 
son's colony. He was a member of the convention declaring the 
independence of Texas, March 2, 1836, and was chairman of the 
committee drafting that document. He was afterward dispatched 
as commissioner to Washington to present the claims of Texas to 
Andrew Jackson, then president of the United States, for rec- 
ognition. . . . He returned to Texas and resumed the prac- 
tice of his profession. In 1840 he was a resident of Galveston, 
and was an inmate of the boarding house kept by Mrs. Crittenden, 
an estimable lady from Kentucky. "Early one morning," says 
Thrall, "he presented himself at her door, before the lady was 
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up, and begged her in piteous terms to save him from himself. 
Just as she opened the door he plunged the fatal dagger into his 
own heart, the blood bespattering her dress. A letter in his room 
stated that pecuniary losses hy his brother, in gaming, had 
prompted the fatal deed." None of the writers of Texas history 
seems to have been aware of the spot where he was interred. The 
late Hamilton Stuart, a citizen of Galveston from 1838 to his 
demise in 1894, and who was well acquainted with both Mrs. 
Crittenden and Mr. Childress, made the following notation (now 
before the writer) in reference to the death of Mr. Childress: 
"His body lies in Galveston within a few feet west of the Rosen- 
berg school building." If the grave was ever marked (which is 
doubtful) the last vestige of it disappeared sixty years ago. . . . 
The name of George C. Childress is commemorated in that of 
one of the counties of the State, but the exact spot of his "hum- 
blest of all sepulchers" is forgotten and unknown. 

On Enduring and Instructive Monuments. — Apropos the 
sketches of Richard Ellis and Governor Runnels above, Mr. 
Henry suggests that proper honor be shown the memory of those 
distinguished men, and mildly imputes negligence to past writers 
of our history. He urges that a patriotic spirit should be aroused 
which would make impossible such neglect. The criticisms, of 
course, have a much wider application than the particular cases 
cited. It is desirable that every distinguished Texan be awarded 
the honor and credit due him, and that every important event in 
the history of our State be correctly recorded. 

At the present time the people of this State are deeply inter- 
ested in showing proper respect and giving credit where it be- 
longs to those who participated in the war just closed. It is in- 
teresting to note the various plans and suggestions brought for- 
ward in this connection. As decisions upon these will be made 
by many communities within a short time, it is in order to in- 
quire what would be an adequate and enduring memorial to the 
men and women who entered the service. 

The most obvious and patent method of commemorating the dead 
is a monument of marble, granite or bronze. The monument has 
been employed since the days of Pharaoh. But marble or granite 
or bronze is exceedingly difficult to use in the writing of history. 
They are inadequate to convey the message that we wish to con- 
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vey to those who come after us. A record of names and dates, 
if not too numerous, accompanied by some brief statement, ex- 
hausts the possibilities of the conventional monumental inscrip- 
tion. Monuments suffer the further handicap of being station- 
ary, consequently few people ever see them and fewer still read 
their inscriptions. Our knowledge of monuments is ninety-nine 
per cent obtained from the printed page. Moreover, we are now 
happily confronted by a situation where the great majority of 
those whom we wish to commemorate are not dead. 

The printed book is much better suited to perpetuate the mem- 
ory of those who helped to win the World War; it can be issued 
in large numbers, can be scattered throughout the land at small 
cost, and will still be legible centuries hence when the inscrip- 
tions on granite and marble have been entirely worn away. The 
facilities for printing are abundant in most localities, which is 
not the case in regard to facilities for constructing monuments. 
Every person in each community who contributed to the winning 
of the war can contribute his bit of data for this record. The 
task of collecting the information and organizing it so as to form 
an accurate, clear and readable account will not be an easy one; 
it will require time, patience, industry, besides much careful plan- 
ning. But it need not be done all at once. And when the data 
have been carefully collected, systematically arranged, and placed 
in a secure depository where fire, rats, damp and thieves cannot 
injure or steal, they will be available for the students of the next 
three or four generations. 

The matter of gathering very complete data cannot be too 
greatly emphasized to the people of Texas. It is something that 
has been greatly neglected in the past, and is still being neg- 
lected. If proof of this statement is required I point to the 
condition of the public records — State and county — not absolutely 
essential for current business, to the small fraction of the public 
records of the State that has been printed, to the deplorable 
absence of local historical societies from every part of the State, and 
to the serious financial limitations placed upon the only State his- 
torical society within our limits. If Texas had done as many 
of the other States are doing, Mr. Henry would have experienced 
no difficulty in finding an entire volume of official correspondence 
by Governor Eunnels, or by any other of the early governors of 
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Texas. Their correspondence reposes in the archives of the State, 
but to a busy man manuscript archives bound with a lot of red 
tape are not very handy. How different it is in these respects in 
many of the other States, that in size, wealth and population by 
no means equal our State, is shown by the number of volumes 
published by those States and the long lists of publications de- 
voted to local and State history put forth by their historical and 
patriotic societies. They display thrift in the utilization (one is 
almost tempted to say exploitation) of their materials for local 
and State history from which Texans could get invaluable sug- 
gestions. 

The materials for the study of the Civil War are notoriously 
much more complete in the Northern States than in the Southern 
States. What the result has been upon the histories of that war 
is also well known to those who have had the patience to read 
them. The Southern States emerged from that contest at a great 
disadvantage as regards obtaining the historical data to illus- 
trate their side. If the Northern States make a better showing 
of the part they played in the winning of the present war, it 
will be because they have given greater and more systematic at- 
tention to the records of their participation and to their greater 
promptness in appropriating sufficient funds for employing the 
necessary agencies required to collect, arrange, publish and pre- 
serve those records. "History is a matter of record, made up of 
facts, not opinions and theories alone. If the historian cannot 
find the record, his account must be mythical; if he finds only 
a part, his account is likely to be distorted, be his intentions ever 
so honest." Or to quote the words of a French scholar: "His- 
tory is studied from documents. Documents are the traces which 
have been left by the thoughts and actions of men in former 
times. There is no substitute for documents: no documents, no 
history." 

E. W. W. 



